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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 


with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, | 
by Senator Geratp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. MaGRrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
If Speed Counts 


OT just equal with men in the air, but better! That’s the women 
aviator’s record for 1930, according to the National Air Race judges. 

The judges announced that women pilots, who competed in air 
derbies this year, flew their planes over long routes at greater speed than 
men pilots. 

Gladys O’Donnell, who won the women’s Class A derby, from Long Beach, 
California, to Chicago, averaged 160.44 miles an hour for her 2,442-mile trip. 
Art Killips, who flew 1,516 miles, from Miami to Chicago to win the men’s 
Class A, averaged only 127.51 miles an hour, and John Blum, winner of 
another Class A derby, flew from Seattle to Chicago, averaging 115.87 miles 
an hour. 

Phoebe Omlie of Memphis flew 1,575 miles from Washington, D. C., in the 
Class B derby for women and won with an average speed of 138.75 miles an 
hour, while;Wesley Smith of Philadelphia, winner of the men’s Class B derby.. 
from Hartford, Connecticut, went 10 miles slower. John Livingston, who won 
the other Class B derby for men in a 1,712-mile race from Brownsville, Texas, 
was lowest of all, averaging only 105.84 miles an hour. 

It will be interesting to hear the explanation that will doubtless be forth- 
coming from the ultra-males in regard to this discrepancy. They can hardly 
advance the theory, so widely accepted when women swimmers began to win 
out over men, that the “body fat” of the female makes her more bouyant than 
her leaner brother. Fat cannot be an asset in the air, no matter how handy 
it may be in a fluid medium. 

Some other theory will have to be advanced, and we await the dictum 
with keen curiosity. 

If speed counts, it looks as if women had already vindicated their claim 


to equality in two of the elements, air and water. But men still hold the 
earth for their own. 


The Outcome of the Campaign 


Wine the close of the Nationality Campaign in Geneva on October 3 


another dramatic episode in the international struggle for Equal 

Rights rings down the curtain. The delegates to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations now depart to their far distant homes, each bearing with 
him a glimpse of the vision that heretofore Feminists alone have seen. Mean- 
while all around the world echoes of the magnificent work done by the Equal 
Rights International in Geneva resound, calling into action the efforts of a 
more united womanhood. 

The women of the world have after myriad years come together on a 
specific plan for their emancipation. They have a program which, when trans- 
lated into international law, will automatically achieve the objective which 
Feminists of all times have had in view. The steps in the onward march 
toward equality have been marked down, the wilderness has been charted, 
now all that remains is for the pilgrims in sufficient numbers to embark. 
The call has gone out to women everywhere to consolidate their efforts in the 
international campaign. This can be accomplished without prejudice to 
National or even to State work; indeed it will be of inestimable benefit in the 
more localized campaigns. 

Each local victory will now have a twofold value, facilitating progress not 
only in the national, but in the international field. 

To the readers of EquaL Ricuts who have seen Alice Paul’s genius at 
work in each step of the international campaign, it will be of extraordinary 
interest to read her summary of the recent accomplishments overseas. Com- 
menting om the outcome of the Nationality Campaign, Miss Paul said: - 

“Our three weeks’ campaign has resulted in this much at least: Every 
delegation to the Assembly has learned, through our personal interviews and 
through Madame Forchhammer’s splendid speech in the Assembly, of the 
world wide dissatisfaction of women with the action of the Hague Conference 
in attempting to start a world code of law embodying in its very first section 
a series of discriminations against women. Coming from many countries, 
women have gathered here in Geneva to make the utmost protest within their 
power against this proposed World Code. We felt that we could not be silent 
when we found that the subject of the World Code was on the agenda of this 
Assembly, and, whatever the final outcome may be the members of this 
Assembly will go home with the realization that women the world over are 


determined to resist any World Code of Law containing discriminations 
against women.” 
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Nationality Question Referred to Next Assembly 


HE three weeks campaign by women 

before the Assembly of the League 

Nations, in protest against the 
launching, under the auspices of the 
League, of a World Code of Law contain- 
ing one kind of law for men and another 
kind of law for women, came to an end 
on October 3, with a ringing speech to 
the Assembly by Madame Henni Forch- 
hammer, of Denmark, in which she voiced 
the women’s demand, and with a vote by 
the Assembly adjourning the whole sub- 
ject of the codification of international 
law to the next Assembly. 

Following the report by the First Com- 
mittee to the plenary session Madame 
Forchhammer went to the platform and 
presented an eloquent statement setting 
forth the attitude of women upon the 
projected World Code. Dealing particu- 
larly with the nationality convention 
adopted at The Hague last April which 
was designed to form the opening section 
of the World Code, she said: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I beg to say a few words not as a Danish 
delegate but in my personal capacity as 
a woman, on the subject of the nationality 
of women married to aliens. The women’s 
organizations, both national and inter- 
national, which during many years 
have demanded full equality between the 
sexes in this respect, are not satisfied 
with the nationality clauses of The Hague 
Convention, which are not based on this 
principle of equality and are far behind 
the legislation actually in effect in a 
number of countries.: 

“On the other hand, I want to voice 
the satisfaction of women in regard to the 
following recommendations of The Hague 
Conference: The Conference recommends 

national activities of the Na- 

tionalWoman’s Party, was intro- 


duced to the large group gathered at Alva 


HEN Muna Lee, new director of 


Belmont House on October 4 for the tea 


in her honor, she said: 

“T have stirring things to tell you.” 

When she had finished her short ad- 
dress, she had lived up to her promise and 
in the peaceful air of the lovely home of 
the National Woman’s Party one could 
feel that her audience had indeed been 
stirred to action by Muna Lee’s account 
of what is being done and what is to be 
done for Equal Rights between men and 
women everywhere. 

Miss Lee, or, as she is known in Porto 
Rico, Muna Lee de Mufioz Marin, told 
first of the work of the Equal Rights 
International, recently organized in 
Geneva to work for the Equal Rights 
Treaty; the Open Door International, 


to States the study of the question whether 
it would not be possible to introduce into 
their law the principle of the equality of 
the sexes in matters of nationality; and 
especially to decide that in principle the 
nationality of the wife shall henceforth 
not be affected without her consent either 
by the mere fact of marriage or by any 
change in the nationality of her husband. 

“It is now the duty of the individual 
countries to bring their legislation up to 
this standard. I am sure the women’s 


organizations will do their best to remind 


their respective governments of these rec- 
ommendations; and then, at the next 
Codification Conference, we hope that this 
question of nationality, which is not only 
theoretical but of very practical impor- 
tance to women may be taken up again 
and find a satisfactory solution.” 
Following her speech the Assembly 
adopted the committee’s report by which 


the whole question of codification is re- — 


ferred to the next Assembly. 

Annexed to the report adopted by the 
Assembly were the various resolutions 
on the codification of international law 
which had been introduced in the present 
Assembly and which were referred by 
vote to the 1931 Assembly. Among the 
resolutions referred to the next Assembly 
was that introduced By Dr. Orestes Fer- 
rara, of Cuba, reading as follows: 

‘“WrereAsS the Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law, held at The 
Hague in 1930, adopted a Convention on 
Nationality, and some States represented 
at the Conference did not accept it in its 
entirety, or submitted reservations in 
respect of certain articles thereof, and, 
further, no State has hitherto ratified 
this convention; 


“Stirring Things” 


organized a year ago to work internation- 
ally for equality in industry; and the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
formed by the last Pan-American Con- 
gress to study the status of women in the 
Republics of the Americas and recom- 
mend action to equalize their Status with 


that of men. All thrée are now engaged 


in a concerted program of information at 
Geneva, so that delegates of nations at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
may know what kind of international 
action women want taken on questions of 
vital interest to them, such as their na- 
tionality and their right to work on equal 
terms with men, both of which are ques- 
tions before that international body. 

“As reported previously in Equa. 
Rieuts and elsewhere in this issue, wom- 
en are seeking reconsideration of the na- 
tionality question and revision of the 


“Wuereas the same Conference, after 
approving the Convention of Nationality, 
adopted a resolution recommending the 
States to study the possibility of intro- 
ducing into their respective legislations 
the principle of the equality of the sexes 
in matters of nationality; 

“Wuereas the First Commission is in- 
structed by the Assembly to consider 
Item 19 of the agenda regarding the 
Progressive Codification of International 
Law: 

“The Cuban delegation proposes to the 
Commission to submit to the Assembly, 
among the other points dealt with in its 
decisions on codification, the following 
resolution : 

“The Assembly begs |the Council to 
examine whether it would be desirable 
to take up again, with a view to the next 
Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law the question of the nation- 
ality of women.” 

Dr. Ferrara, commenting on the out- 
come said: 

“In my opinion today’s vote placing 
upon the Agenda of next year’s Assembly 
my resolution concerning further study 
of the nationality of women ought most 
certainly to hold up ratification of the 
Nationality Convention adopted at The 
Hague. There would be no point in rati- 
fying a convention on this subject when 
the whole matter is to be reopened at 
the Assembly a year from now. The stop- 
ping of ratification of The Hague Nation- 
ality Convention and the reopening of the 
whole subject of codifying world law so 
that the world code may be free from the 
outset from discriminations against wom- 
en, was what we were after—and this I 
believe w2 have accomplished.” 


International Labor Organization’s Night 
Work Convention. 

She told of the work of Alice Paul, one 
of the directors of Equal Rights Inter- 
national and chairman of the Nationality 
Committee of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, and announced that 
because of preliminary successes in work- 
ing for reference of the nationality ques- 
tion to a new conference on the codifica- 
tion of international law, Miss Paul is 
remaining in Geneva to “see the League 
of Nations session through” instead of re- 
turning to the United States early in Octo- 
ber to work with the Woman’s Party for 
Equal Rights in this country. © 

Turning to the campaign in the United 
States, Miss Lee recounted recent movf- 
ments started to curtail the opportunities 
of women in industry during this period of 
economic depression so that men can be 
given places women now hold. She spoke 
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of the strange mathematics and logic of 
those who seek to remedy unemployment 
by throwing women out of jobs to give 
them to men, wondering why such people 
cannot see that one unemployed woman is 
equal to one unemployed man, and that 
simply changing the sex of the unemployed 
does not eliminate unemployment. 

“Tf a woman works,” she said, “it is for 

one of two reasons: She either loves her 
work or she needs work, or both. There is 
no logical reason for dismissing a woman 
under such conditions.” 
In addition to the efforts to prevent 
women from working for pay at night, 
which is one of the means taken to restrict 
women’s opportunities, large organiza- 
tions, both public and private, are dis- 
missing married women. Those who take 
this attitude and adopt this course, she 
reminded her hearers, forget that often 
marriage is made possible only by the 
fact that both husband and wife can earn 
a living, and that often parenthood is 
made possible only by the fact that both 
the father and the mother can work to 
support their children. 

“The mouths women feed by their work 
still need feeding after the women are dis- 
charged to make places for men,” she 
pointed out. 

It is the job of the National Woman’s 
Party, she said, to see that the State 


Legislatures meeting this year do not 
further restrict women’s opportunities to 
earn their living and the living of those 
dependent upon them, and to bring about 
the repeal of laws which now hamper 
women’s progress. 

The time is particularly critical, she 
urged, because those seeking to restrict 
women always take advantage of an in- 
dustrial depression to try to place further 
restrictions upon women, for it is easier 
to pass such legislation during periods 
when men, as well as women, are out of 
work, 

“This,” she said, “is enough to keep 


every one of us busy all the year. But. 


there is more.” 

She then concluded with a plea that all 
those present tell everybody what the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party means by the 
Equal Rights Amendment and the Equal 
Rights Treaty and what the adoption of 
these measures will mean to women; that 
each person undertake a “little private 
campaign of enlightenment” so that every- 
body will understand that the amendment 
and the treaty are “so logical, so reason- 
able, so human, that they will support 
both measures.” 

Extremely important in this “campaign 
of enlightenment,” she emphasized, is the 
enlistment of the young, both men and 
women, the young in colleges and univer- 


Equal Rights 


sities, the young in industry, the young in 
the professions and in business, so that 
they will take part in this world-wide 
movement, so that they will understand 
that equality remains unwon until it is 
won everywhere. The Equal Rights move- 
ment, she said, has already overleapt all 
barriers of nationality, of class, of race, 
and presents an opportunity to the young 
to see that Equal Rights shall become a 
reality all over the world. 

Before Miss Lee spoke, Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, chairman of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, intro- 
duced the newly elected chairman of the 
District of Columbia Branch, Mrs. Paul 
Linebarger. Mrs. Linebarger introduced 
Ida Hoyt Chamberlain, New York com- 
poser, pianist, and singer. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain sang two compositions of her own, 
“IT Would Know” and “The Voice of the 
High Sierras,” both of which brought 
prolonged applause, and another selection. 

Mrs. Wiley then introduced Mrs. Felix 
Cordova Davila, wife of the Commissioner 
from Porto Rico, who greeted the guests. 
Prior to Miss Lee’s talk, tea had been 
served, and at the end of the talk Mrs. 
Wiley announced that teas would be 
given every Sunday at Alva Belmont 
House and that a speaker would talk on 
the Equal Rights campaign every first 
and third Sunday. 


California Women’s Campaign for Equality 


the part of wage-earning women to 
special labor laws for women, it is an 
interesting fact that business and profes- 
sional women have at last become aroused 
to the increasing menace of these laws. 
During the last session of the California 
Legislature the State Labor groups had 
reintroduced in the Legislature several 
bills discriminating against women work- 
ers. One would have extended the exist- 
ing 8-hour day law for women to include 
all women engaged in gainful occupation. 
Another bill provided that any female 


|: recounting a growing opposition on 


violating the 8-hour law would be guilty 


of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. 

The introducer of the latter bill stated 
that the object of the bill was to “stop 
over-time bootlegging among women work- 
ers in general.” 

Speaking in opposition, a representa- 
tive of the Business Women’s Legislative 
Council of California said: 

“This bill would deprive women of the 
right of freedom of contract. Depriving 
women of the right to sell their services 
in a manner and under conditions that 
will produce the best results for them, 
when no such limitations are placed upon 
men, is not an aid to women. [If this bill 
carries, it will result in a disregard and 
evasion of the law. It will cause am- 
bitious, capable women, who believe the 


law is unfair to them, to resort to strategy 
in order to improve their condition, thus 
breaking down the general morale, which 
is contrary to law observance or enforce- 
ment. 

“No executive, man or woman, can work 
by the clock. Today, as never before, 
when women have the financial respon- 
sibility of supporting families, they must 
have equal opportunity with men to sell 
their services in a manner and under con- 
ditions which will produce the best re- 
sults. They should also do this without 
‘bootlegging’ their time or becoming law- 
breakers. Some will go to jail before they 
will comply with such an unfair law.” 

Another bill would have prevented 
females from being employed in any 
manufacturing. An argument’ which 
helped to defeat itay 
trary to the Constitution of California, 
which reads: “No person shall, on ac- 
count of sex, be disqualified from enter- 
ing upon or pursuing any lawful business, 
vocation, or profession.” 

Owing to the opposition of women 
wage-earners, these bills were defeated, 
although an amendment to the existing 
8-hour law for women was passed which 
added women workers in barber shops to 
the restricted groups, and the word “in- 
dustry” inserted in the bill prevents wom- 
en from taking work home. 

As the next step in its legislative cam- 


that it was con-. 


paign, the Business Women’s Legislative 
Council, through Sue Brobst, its presi- 
dent, wrote to all candidates for Congress, 
for Governor and for the State Legisla- 
ture, enclosing copies of the two resolu- 
tions against special labor laws for wom- 
en adopted last year by the Business 
Women’s Legislative Council and _ the 
California Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and asking 
for a statement of the position of each 
candidate on this question. 

Not all of the replies of candidates have 
come in yet. Taking a cross section of 
twenty-four replies, nineteen candidates, 
both men and women declare themselves 
to be opposed to special restrictive laws 
for women wage-earners. 

| Eight of these nineteen candidates have 
written: 

1. “Be reassured that I agree heartily 
with the resolutions in re discrimina- 
tory legislation against women. Of course, 
restrictive and regulatory laws which ap- 
ply only to women should be scouted, and 
men should have better information 
passed on to them.” 

2. “I agree fully with the resolution 
adopted at Sierra Madre, and also, as I 
understand it, with the resolution later 
adopted at Long Beach, but which is not 
so specific as the former. I think that the 
changing conditions of our social and 
business life, which every careful ob- 
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server must recognize, have already cut 
away in substantial measure the founda- 
tions formerly assumed for laws avowedly 
protecting women in employment, and the 
reasoning of the courts in upholding such 
legislation.” 

3. “I am glad to reply to your com- 
munication. . . As I interpret them, these 
resolutions have a sound meaning and I 
heartily endorse them. The old idea that 
women in industry necessarily occupy a 
place inferior to men has become archaic. 
Women have found a definite place in 
business and industry, as well as in the 
professions and technological fields, not 
by. reason of any ‘gift’ from man, but be- 
cause of their intelligent and persistent 
performance and the fact, too, that in the 
modern economic scheme there is a large 
need for their service. My observation, in 
a long career of journalism, has told me 
that men have no patent on either brains 
or skill. Where inferiority develops on 
either side, it is usually due to faulty ap- 
prenticeship, deficient education, lack of 
adaptive sense. Overcoming these handi- 
caps, should they exist, women in the 
economic plan should stand on an equal 
footing with men. And if elected to the 
Legislature, I would oppose laws which 
proposed discrimination.” 

4. “I, of course, have always had in 
mind that legislation you refer to was for 
the benefit of women and based on hy- 
gienic grounds. Your letter has sug- 
gested to me the possibility of perverting 
such laws into instruments of discrimi- 
nation, serving a purpose entirely oppo- 
site to that they pretended to serve. In 


my opinion we should have a criticism of 


all such legislation from the women pri- 
marily affected—and be guided by their 
wishes in the matter. I would be glad, at 
all times, in public life, to be guided in 
such matters by representative organiza- 
tions to whom we must delegate, in large 
measure, the burden of investigations and 
reports. I would always be glad to hear 
from you and to have your assistance in 
matters of this character.” | 
5. “Permit me to say that I was always 
in favor of conferring upon women the 
elective franchise, and an active advocate 
of her political equality with men. I am 


in favor of according her under the law 
equal opportunity in all occupational, 
business, and professional affairs. In 
other words, I advocate the complete 
emancipation of woman, She is and 
should be regarded as man’s equal in all 
respects.” 

6. “If elected to the office of Senator 
from this district, I will oppose any sex 
discrimination in economic legislation.” 

7. “I have been always of the opinion 
that we were all created equal and that 
one should have the same rights and privi- 
leges as another. If elected to the Cali- 
fornia Senate, you can depend upon it 
that it will net be me who will forward 
any legislation that would be detrimental 
to the working woman.” 

8. “Farmers have always been in favor 
of giving women equal opportunities with 
men. They were the first large group to 
advocate equal suffrage. A woman on the 
farm is as much a partner, even to the 
extent of being superior, as I am free to 
admit from years of experience with my 
mother, wife, and daughter, that it would 
go clear against everything I have ever 
been taught and believe in, not to give 
them equality. In fact, the women of 
California can always rest assured they 
will have a friend at ‘Court’ if I am 
elected to the State Legislature.” 

These replies lend encouragement to 
the thought that men and women seek- 
ing public office can no longer afford to 
ignore the demands of women who are 
affected by so-called “protective” laws, 
that they shall be abolished. 

The letter which Miss Brobst sent to 
candidates follows: 

“The Business Women’s Legislative 
Council of California has been active 
in opposing discriminatory legislation 
against women engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. We know from experience that 
restrictive legislation that does not apply 
to men, while avowedly designed to pro- 
tect women, is placing an economic handi- 
cap upon them. 

“Our organization is very much inter- 
ested in the attitude of public officials and 
of candidates for office on this subject. 
We will appreciate it, if you will, at your 
earliest convenience, send us a statement 
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in writing as to your position in regard 
to the enactment of restrictive or regu- 
latory laws which apply only to women. 


“We are enclosing a copy of two reso- 
lutions which have been adopted this last 
year—one at the biennial meeting of the 
Business Women’s Legislative Council of 
California, and the other at the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of Southern District, 
California Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs.” 


The resolution adopted at the first bi- 
ennial meeting of the Business Women’s 
Legislative Council of Southern Cali- 


fornia, Sierra Madre, October 19, 1929, 
reads: 


“WHEREAS, the Business Women’s Legis- 
lative Council of Southern California 
maintains that women in the professions, 
in business and in industry should be free 
to work on the same terms as men, and 


“WHEREAS, it is opposed to any legisla- 
tion discriminatory on account of sex and 
holds that all legislation and regulations 
should be based on the nature of the work 
and not on the sex of the worker; now, 
therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the purpose of this 
organization is and shall be to effect and 
maintain equal opportunity under the law 
for men and women in the business, pro- 
fessional and industrial world, and to op- 
pose discriminatory legislation against 
women engaged in gainful occupations.” 

The resolution adopted at the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the Southern Dis- 
trict, California Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Long 
Beach, June 14, 1930, reads: 


“WHEREAS, because women engaged in 
gainful occupations are unavoidably in 
competition with men, all regulations and 
restrictions should be based on the nature 
of the work and not on the sex of the 
worker; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Eleventh Annual 
Convention of Southern District, Cali- 
fornia Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, go on record as 
being in favor of economic equality be- 
tween men and women and as opposed to 
any further legislation, regulations or re- 
strictions applying only to women.” 


Feminist Gatherings at Geneva 


hard work for the members of the 
International Commission of Wom- 
en who were in Geneva in order to lend 


| IFE was not made up entirely of 


their support to a proposal which was_ 


introduced into the First Committee of 
the League Assembly by Dr. Orestes Fer- 
rara, the delegate for Cuba, and which, 
upon being accepted, had the effect of re- 
ferring to a future Codification Confer- 


ence the vexed question of the nationality. 


of women. 
Recently Alice Paul, a founder and 


member of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party of the United States, who 
is in charge of the women’s campaign ; 
Ella Riegel, officer of the National Wom- 
an’s Party; Margaret Whittemore of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Woman’s Party 
Committee on International Relations; 
Marta Vergara of Chile, together with 
some of the European women who are 
working with them, were entertained at 
the home of Helene Romniciano, the 
Geneva representative of the National 
Council of Women of Rumania. 


“Geneva, at this time, when the greater 
half of the world seems to have come to- 
gether, is a wonderful place for the mak- 
ing of friendly contacts; and the Ameri- 
cans have been warmly welcomed by the 
women of any and every country,” Miss 
Paul writes to Woman’s Party head- 
quarters in Washington. 

One of the biggest, and certainly the 
most impressive functions at which they 
have taken part was that of the dinner, 
given at the International Club, to the 
women delegates to the Assembly given 
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eight great international organizations 
of women, and presided over by Mme. 
Avril de Sainte-Croix, the first vice-presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women, at which the women delegates of 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, Lithu- 
ania, and Sweden all spoke. 

But there have been other and lesser 
functions. The gathering at the Inter- 
national Suffrage Alliance in their spe- 
cial assembly offices in the rue de 
Sauasure; the crowded “At Home” at the 
headquarters of the Open Door Inter- 
national, when Miss Paul was among the 
speakers, and where a lively discussion 
took place over the attitude of the various 
women’s organizations. regarding the so- 


called “protection” offered to women by 
the International Labor Organization in 
regard to lead paint, night work, and 
Maternity regulations. Such a discus- 
sion was naturally to be expected from an 
“At Home” given by the Open Door Inter- 
national, but it was noticeable that the 
guests, members not only of many socie- 
ties, but also of many nations, were en- 
tirely at one in their desire to see woman 
established beside man as an “adult 
worker” rather than classed, for indus- 
trial legislative purposes, with the child. 

Then there was the tea party given by 
Helen Archdale of Great Britain, chair- 
man of that youngest) of organizations, 
the Equal Rights International. And the 


Equal Rights 


luncheon given by Jessie May Street, 
president of the United Women’s Associa- 
tions of Australia, to which the leading 
workers of the various women’s organi- 
zations were invited; the tea given by 
Winifred Mayo, on behalf of the Six Point 
Group of Great Britain; and the recep- 
tion given by that mother of organiza- 
tions, the International Council of Wom- 
en, in their stately crimson-curtained 
room at the Athenes. 

But the list might be extended almost 
indefinitely. The Assembly gave, for 
those few short weeks, a unique oppor- 
tunity for the making and the renewing of 
friendships between women from all parts 
of the world. | 


May Revise Night Work Convention 


HE International Labor Office is 
"| considering a revision of the Night 

Work Convention of 1919, against 
which so many organizations of women 
all over the world have protested, de- 
clares Albert Thomas of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. 

According to cable information just re- 
ceived at National Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters at Washington, Mr. Thomas 
made this statement to a group of repre- 
sentative women from Australia, Great 
Britain, Portugal, Roumania, and the 
United States who visited him at the 
International Labor Office with the hope 
of presenting to him the widespread desire 
of women for the realization of complete 
equality between the sexes in regard to 
industrial conditions, and of asking his 
opinion upon the methods which might be 
available for bringing about a change in 
the inequalities presented, particularly in 
the Convention on Night Work and on 
Lead Paint. 

The deputation was introduced by 
Alice Paul, a founder of the National 
Woman’s Party of the United States and 
a member of its National Council, and 


T WAS character- 
istic of President 


The Masaryk Gift 


From 

Masaryk and of the 
Czech Republic that 
London, England, the first official 
August 2, 1930. 


financial help to the 
International Fed- 
eration of University Women should come 
from them. For the Czech Republic has 
written Equal Rights for men and women 
into its Constitution, and President 
Masaryk has a peculiar understanding of 
the value of educated women to the com- 
munity. Himself for many years a uni- 
versity professor, he married while young 
an American music student at Leipzig. 


chairman of the Nationality Committee 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
women. Miss Paul expressed the appre- 
ciation of women everywhere for the work 
of the International Labor Organization, 
and their intense desire to carry away 
with them some definite information in 
matters relating to the development of 
labor conditions. 


The speakers who followed Miss Paul 
were unanimous in the expression of their 
desire for a change in the generally ac- 
cepted attitude towards women’s work. 

The women of the other side of the 
world, said Jessie May Street, president 
of the United Women’s Associations of 
Australia, had experienced the extreme 
difficulty placed upon them by legislation 
which, although beneficial in theory, was 
quite the reverse in practice, since it 
placed woman in a position in which she 
was always handicapped. These women 
desire protection, but only the protection 
which operates for men and women alike, 
she said. 


Her views were echoed by Flora Drum- 
mond, of the Women’s Guild of Empire, 
who, speaking from the point of view of 


Press Comment 


His daughter, Dr. Alice Masaryk, impris- 
oned as hostage for him during the war, 
has played an independent and distin- 
guished part in the evolution of the new 
Czecho-Slovakia. Last week the Interna- 
tional Federation met at Prague, under 
the presidency of Prof. Winifred Cullis, 
and while entertaining the I. F. U. W. 
representatives, President Masaryk heard 
of the need of £1000 to complete their first 
“own” international fellowship. Imme- 
diately he promised to make good the 
deficit. Other countries have given fel- 
lowships for use by their own nationals, 
but it has been left to a new, a small, and 
a comparatively poor country to hand 


a British woman who had herself been a 
worker and was now an organizer of 
other women workers, emphasized the 
fact that protection in relation to indus- 
try was always welcome, but that such 
protection must be based not upon sex, 
but upon the nature of the work done. 

“Sentiment must be forgotten,” said 
Helen Archdale, chairman of the Equal 
Rights International, “and we ask that 
woman shall have freedom of choice. Until 
this principle of equality in choice comes 
to the world’s workers, peace, in its high- 
est sense, will never be realized.” 

In reply, Mr. Thomas said that he 
fully appreciated the fact that many _ 
women feel deeply upon the question of 
industrial equality and informed them 
regarding consideration being given a 
revision of the Night Work Convention. 

“T am,” he said, “fully in favor of such 
revision.” To him, he added, the ideal 
basis of industrial life lies in “the scien- 
tific selection of the right workers for 
the right work,” regardless of sex. 

“T assure you,” Mr. Thomas said in con- 
clusion, “that in all the matters you have 
laid before me I have and will continue 
to have, an open mind.” 


over a substantial gift for completely in- 
ternational use. Perhaps now President 
Masaryk has led the way, other heads of 
States will follow, 


Women in 
Employment 


La Crosse, Wis., 
September 24, 1930, 


OMEN in em- 
ployment as 
an alleged menace 
to the wage-earning 
power of men and 
thus a direct blow 
to social life as represented in the family 
relation is again an issue for debate after 
having been little discussed for nearly 
two decades. 
Textile workers of America made the 
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question prominent by the passage of 
resolutions asking that further govern- 
mental restriction be imposed against 
women in industry because of the com- 
petition they offered men. 

The National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party takes strong exception to 
the demands of the textile union. The 
Party, through its national chairman, an- 
nounces that a campaign will be conduct- 
ed to disseminate arguments showing that 
unemployment cannot be relieved by 
throwing women out of jobs and giving 
the work to men. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley of the National 
Council declares that the statistics show 
that women are no longer workers for pin 
money and that they are as large a force 
for high wages as their brothers employed 
in industry. 

Women are in industrial pursuits and 
working in almost every branch of em- 
ployment. They claim with a consider- 


Women Attend Road Congress 
T LEAST thirty-eight women from 
ten foreign countries and one woman 
from the United States attended the 
Sixth International Road Congress held 
in Washington, D. C., October 6-11, twelve 
of them as delegates. 

There were two classes of delegates, 
those sent by governments to represent 
them officially, and those who are mem- 
bers of the Permanent International As- 
sociation of Road Congresses. While most 
of the women were present as members of 
the permanent association, at least one 
woman, Carmen V. Portinho of Natal, 
Brazil, represented a State in an official 
capacity. The Sefiorita was appointed by 
the President of the State of Rio Grande 
do Norte, Brazil, to represent that State 
at the Congress. 

Srta. Portinho is a graduate civil engi- 
neer and was a delegate to the Second 
Pan American Congress of Highways last 
year, where she served on a committee of 
which J. Walter Drake, chief of the Amer- 
ican delegation, was chairman. Srta. 
Portinho is the only woman from South 
America so far to have registered as a 
delegate to the Congress. 

“Of the other thirty-seven foreign women 
attending the congress as delegates, the 
largest number came from the United 
Kingdom, from which thirteen were regis- 
tered. France stands second, with a total 
of seven. Holland and Czechoslovakia 


are tied for third place, with four each. 


Belgium had three; Germany and Rou- 
mania, two each; and Switzerland and 
Sweden, one each. 

The first American woman to announce 
her decision to attend the congress was 
Ruth Campbell of Washington. Miss 
Campbell became an individual member 


able show of reason that social conditions 
such as the support of families and other 
dependents render their work a necessity. 
Women have become so fixed an equation 
in American employment that to limit 
their activities now would probably be 
impossible. 


*““‘Woman’s Place 
at Home” 


From Opportunity, 
London, England, 
August, 1930. 


T HAS come at 

last! But who 
could have foreseen 
that it would be 
found in the evi- 
dence submitted to 
the Royal Commis- 
sion by a representative of the ‘Ministry 
of Health? It has come with a difference, 
true: a Civil Service witness could hardly 
at this time of day avow as his definite 
opinion that the place of all women was 
at home. But married women, yes—no 
exceptions! Observe, no question, this 
time, of the pubic interest: “I am definite- 


Feminist Notes 


of the Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Road Congresses on September 22, 
informing the commission at the same 
time that she. would attend the congress. 


A graduate of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Miss Campbell is now librarian of 
the Highway Education Board. She is a 
native of the National Capital, and prior 
to becoming librarian of the highway or- 
ganization, she was employed in the li- 
brary of George Washington University. 
She attended the congress as an individual 
delegate. 


Assails Common Law Principle 


NITED STATES JUDGE WILLIAM 
S. KENYON of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in an opinion filed in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on September 26, assailed the 
old Common Law principle that prohibits 
a wife from testifying for or against her 
husband because, in effect, the husband 
and wife are one. 


He declared that “if there ever was any 
reason for this rule, it has long ceased to 
exist.” He suggested that Congress 
should pass an act making husband and 
wife competent witnesses for each other 
in Federal Court. A definite decision of 
the Supreme Court, he added, would have 
the same effect as an act of Congress. 


“In this day and age,” Judge Kenyon 
wrote, “when a married woman is exer- 
cising every civil and political right, and 
when the world is progressing toward 
more enlightened administration of jus- 
tice, to say a wife cannot testify in favor 
of her husband in a criminal case because 
of some rule of 1789, which should be obso- 
lete, is in the opinion of the writer an 
absurdity and a relic of legal barbarism; 
which should no longer be recognized. 
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ly of the opinion that a married woman’s 
place is at home,” says the permanent 
secretary, as reported in the Daily Eoa- 
press. He'll. learn her to know “her 
place!” So that’s that. 

But to minds less Victorian in outlook 
there is one aspect of this marriage bar 
which is worth consideration. Our friend 
of the Evening Standard does indeed draw 
attention to it, “There must be,” says he 
(or she?) “a good many women teachers 
and women civil servants in this country 
who woud be glad to have children if their 
professional lives would not have to be 
abandoned permanently in consequence. 
It is high time that this matter had more 
consideration. At the moment it is 
actually the ‘idle’ woman who does have 
children, and her characteristics are not 
always those we should be most anxious 
to perpetuate, while the more intelligent 
and vital women are penalized if they do 
not remain childless.” 


Such a rule does not fit present condi- 
tions.” 

The opinion was rendered in the case 
of three South Dakota men, convicted of 


stealing wild horses from an Indian 
reservation. 


Want to Restrict Women 
“*ALLING in with the plans of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute to give employ- 
ment to men by dismissing women and to 
limit production by prohibiting women 
from working at night, the North Caro- 
lina League of Women Voters has an- 
nounced that it will work in the coming 
session of the North Carolina Legislature 
for a law prohibiting women from work- 
ing at night and limiting their daytime 
working hours, but not those of men, to 
ten hours a day. Elsie Raddick of Raleigh, 
president of the State League, announced 
the plans of the organization. 

At the same time, however, Miss Rad- 
dick announced that the League plans to 
work for equality of property rights as 
between husband and wife. 


Moslem Women Unveiled 
OR the first time in centuries, Moslem 
women in Palestine recently appeared 
in public without their veils and listened 
to a masculine lecturer, Only the lec- 
turer, Dr. Mansur Bey Fahmy, appeared 
ill at ease. 

About 200 women of the best Arab fami- 
lies, both Moslem and Christian, attended 
the lecture under the auspices of the Arab 
Women’s Committee, which is directing 
the Feminist movement among the women 
of Palestine. 

Dr. Fahmy, an Egyptian philosopher, 
talked on woman’s place in private and 
public life. 
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For All Workers? 


HE New York Times reports from 

London that a resolution recommend- 
ing the five-day week as a desirable devel- 
opment in industrial and professional em- 
ployment was expected to be adopted by 
the International Federation of .Pro- 
fessional Workers which opened its an- 
nual congress in London, September 15. 
It appeared from the report in the Times 
that the proposal would make no discrimi- 
nation between the sexes. . 


Seeking Women Officials 
HE Minister of the Interior of Turkey 
has “addressed a circular to the Gov- 
ernors Of all the provitices of that country, 
stressing the importance of electing three 
br five women to the Muficipal © Council in 


each of the large towns. ; ; 


For Governor! 
YRTLE P. WILSON is the first 
woman to run as candidate for the 


governorship in Oregon. She has entered 


the as an 
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Mrs. White to Read Poems | 


RS. JOHN JAY WHITE, member of 
the National Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, will be the guest 
of honor at the regular Sunday afternoon 
tea to be given at Alva Belmont House on 
October 19. | 
Mrs. White will read from her Equal 
Rights poems at the tea. She is the author 
of one volume of poems, “Wings to Dare,” 
which has gone into several editions, and 
has another collection ready for publica- 
tion. Her poetry is marked by her Fem- 
inist beliefs and many of her poems are 
on Feminist subjects. 


Brazilian Engineer Visits 
ARMEN VELASCO PORTHINO, 
delegate from Brazil to the Interna- 

tional Roads Congress which met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 6-11, was a guest at 


tea at Alva Belmont House, national 


headquarters of the Woman’s Party, on 
October 11. 

Srta. Porthino is an engineer, a Fem- 
inist, and a worker for suffrage for the 
women of Brazil. She was the only wom- 
an delegate from a South American Re- 
public to the Roads Congress. 

Although in her early twenties, Srta. 
Porthino has gained innumerable honors 
and recognition of her professional ability 
in her own country. Upon receiving her 
degree as doctor of engineering from the 
Ecole Politechnique of Rio de Janeiro five 
years ago, Srta. Porthino obtained a po- 
sition as city engineer on the engineering 
staff of Brazil’s capital city, and since 
that time has personally superintended 
the construction of many of the city’s 
finest public buildings. 

In addition to her knowledge of engi- 


neering, the young woman studied archi- 


ecture for two years at the School of Fine 
Arts in Rio de Janeiro, and her knowledge 
of architecture has served her frequently 
in the selection of building designs or 
architectural decorations for public build- 
ings. 

Srta. Porthino attended the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Road Congress which was held in 
Brazil last year, and the day she left Rio 
de Janeiro to attend the International 
Congress now in Washington, she finished 


attending a convention of tite Automobile 
Club of Brazil. 


She is an active member of the Associa- 
tion of Progress of Women of Rio de 
Janeiro, an organization working to se- 
cure votes for women. “Only one State in 
Brazil has been granted suffrage for 
women,” explained Srta. Porthino. 

“Two years ago the Governor of the 
State of Rio Grande do Norte, President 
Lamartine, gave votes to women in that 
State. As women in my country are now 
taking an active part in the business life 
of the nation, we feel we should be per- 
mitted to vote. The Association of Prog- 
ress for Women, of which I am viee-presi- 
dent, is working to secure votes for women 
throughout the entire country.” 

In addition to her office in the woman’s 
political party of Rio de Janeiro, Srta. 
Porthino is president of the Brazilian 
University Woman’s Union. She is also 
a teacher of mathematics in the national 
secondary schools, and writes numerous 
articles for newspapers throughout her 
country. 

Brazilian women are now enjoying wide 
liberties in the choice of careers, Srta. 
Porthino said. 

“Of course,” she remarked, “there is 
still a conservative group who believe 
that a woman’s place should only be za 
the home. But that group is fast disap- 
pearing and the closely restricted and 
chaperoned senorita is now found only in 
the provinces and the interior of Brazil. 
Rio de Janeiro now has many women and 
girls who are entering the medical and 
legal professions. One of my younger sis- 
ters is studying law and another is to 
study engineering.” 

Srta. Porthino is the eldest of nine chil- 
dren and much of the responsibility of 
her family has been borne by her since 
the death of her father, which occurred 
during her last year in the university. 


Swedish Feminist in New York 


MILIA FOGELLCLOU NORLIND 
of Stockholm, Sweden, called at the 
New York City headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party recently. Mrs. 
Norlind is a Feminist who believes in 
Equal Rights for men and women, and 


especially industrial equality. She is a 
lecturer on economics and psychology, 
and writes for the Swedish - paper, 
Tidevarvet. 


Two Million Dollar F und 


Treasurer’s, Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. Auditor 
> ECEIPTS collected hy National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Sep- 


tember 15, 1930, $1,857,719.81. 


Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, September 15, 1930, to October 
1, 1930: 


Miss 3.00 
Lee, 

Migs Afict ‘J. (for’ Equal Rights 
Mrs. Clarence RB. Pierce, D. 1.00 
Mrs. Anna Jackson Sloan, V@................cccccccccccces. 1.00 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 10.00 
73.20 

Per Equal Rights Committee: ' 
Miss Mary Brandon, Ohio....................0..00.00...... 6.00 
Mrs. Frances G. Roberts, 8.00 


Total receipts, September 15 to October 1........ $87.20 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Oc- 
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THE DODGE HOTEL 
North Capitol and E Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Near the Capitol 


Convenience of location—spacious public 
rooms—a terraced garden and roof porch— 
the excellent food served in our restaurant 
—all add comfort to your stay and make 
a visit to The Dodge Hotel a pleasure. 


An established “no tipping” service 


MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY, Managing Director 
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